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n 1953, Joseph Alsop, then one of Americas leading syndicated columnists, 
Went to the Philippines to cover an election. He did not go because he was asked 
to do so by his syndicate. He did nor go because he was asked to do so by the 
newspapers that printed liis column. He went at the request of the CIA. * 

Alsop is one of more than 400 American journalists who in the past twenty-five 

^^ve secretly carried out assignments for the Central Intelligence Agency, 

according to documents on file at CIA headquarters. Some of these journalists’ relationships 
with the Agency were tacit; some were explicit. 1 here was cooperation, accommodation and 
overlap. Journalists provided a ixiU range of clandestine services — from simole ince-IIigence- 
j^.the ser\^ing as go-betweens with spies in Communist countries. Reporters shared 

their notebooks with the CLA. Editors shared their staffs. Some of the jourualists were 
Pulitzci Prize winners, distinguished reporters wh.o considered themselves ambassadors- 



■r »«'r* 



widunit-portfc'lio tor their country. Mom werr less exaltcJ: foreign 
correspondents who found char their association with the Agency 
helped their work; stringers and freelancers who were as interested in 
the detring-doof the spy business as in filing articles; and, the smallest 
c.-itegory. full-time CIA employees masquerading as journalists abrtiad. 
In manv instances. CIA documents show, journalists were engaged to 
perform tasks for the CIA with the consent of the managements ot 
Am«rm as l^aJsng news organiz.itMns. . , a 

The 1‘isrocy oF the ClAs involvement with the Amencan press 
continues to be ihrouJeJ by an official policy of cbhiscanon amJ 
deceprioii lor the following principal reasons: 

SQ The use of journalists has been among the most prodmuive means 
oi intelligence-gathering employed by the CI.V Although the Agency 
hiis cut back sharply on the use of reporters since 1973 (primarily as a 
result of pressure from the media), some journalist-operatives are srilJ 
Dosred abroad. 

B Further investigation into the matter, CIA olficials sav, would 
inevually rr.vcal a senes of embarrassing relationships in the I’Ws and 
1960s vi’ith some of ilic most powerful organizations and individuals tn 



American journalism. 

Among the executives who lent their cooperation to tlie Agenc*y 
were Wiiium Paley of the Columbia Broadcasting System, Henry 
Luce of Time Inc., Arthur Hays Sulzberger of the New York Timtf, 
Barry Bingham Sr. of the louievilk Couner-Joumal, and James Copley 
of the Copley News Service. Other organisations which cooperateii | 
with tlic CtA incluilc the American Brtiadcasting Company, the | 
National Broadcasting Company, the Associated Press, United Press 
Internationa!, Reuters. Hearse Newspapers, Scripps-Hi>ward. NWi- 
WK-ek magazine, the Mutual Broadcasting System, the Miamt HeraLi 
and the old SutunL^y E^•emn^ Post and New York Ht-rald-rribun^. 

By far the most valuable of these assoc iarions, according to CIA 
offiCKili, have been with rlie Ncn- York riou's, CBS .ind Time Inc. 

The ClAs use of the American news media has been much more 
extensive than Agency officials have acknovylcdgcd publicly or in closed 
sessions ^vich members of Cengres.^. The general outlines of what 
liappciied arc indisputable: the specifics arc Harder to come by. CIA 
sources hint rbac a particular journalist was trafficking all over Extern 
Europe for the Agency; die journalist says no. he just iiad lunch with 
the statio.'t chief. CIA sources say flatly that a well-known ABC 
correspondent worked for the Agency through 1973; they reftise to 
idenuly him. A high-level CIA official with a prodigious memory says 
chat the New York Tima provided cover for about ten CIA oocranves 
benveen 1950 and 1966; he does not know who diey were, or who in the 



newspaper's management made the arrangements. 

The Agency’s special relationships with the so-called "majors in 
publishing and bro.idcasting enabled the CIA to post some of its most 
valuable operatives abroad without exposure for more than two dec- 
ades. In most mstances. Agency files show, officials at the highest levels 
of the CIAfusu-ally director or deputy director) dealt personally with a 
single designated individual in the top ni.magcmcnf of the emiperatmg 
noH s organization. The aid furnished oltcn took two forms: providmg 
jobs and credentials ("joumidistic cover’* in Agency parlance) for CIA 
operarivc.H al»out to lx? posted in foreign capitals; and lending the 
Agcnc>' the undercover services of reporters already on staff, including 
some of rhe be.st-known corrcsp<indeni.s in the business. 

In the field, American, journalises were used to help recruit and 
handle torcigrers as agents; to acquire and evaliince information, and to 
pl.nnt false information with officials of foreign governments. Manv 
.signed serreq' .agreements, pledging never to divulge .inyching about 
their dealings with the Agency; some signed employmenr contracts; 
some were .‘i'f«igned case officers ind crcatccl with unusual detcrence. 
Others had *r.sn .sciucturcd relationships with the Agency, even though 
they pv. formed similar tasks: they were briefed by CIA personnel 
before trips abroad, dcbri -ied afrerward, and used as intermediaries 



with foreign .iijents. Appropriately, the CIA uses the term reporting 
CO descrifje much of what cooperating journali.ats did for the Agenev. 
’'We would ask them, ’Will you do us a tavor? said a senior CIA 
official. ** * We understand you’re going to be in Yugoslavia. Have diey 
paved all the streets? Where did you see planes? Were there any signs 
of mtlira-y presence? How many Soviets did you see? If you happen to 
meet ,1 ovtet. gel his name and it right .... Can you set up a 

meeting for us? Or relay a message? Many V-IA oiTiciais regarded 

theso iielpfiil journalists .*ii operatives; the joumalisrs tended to see 
ihem.'icl’.es a.s trustevl friends of the Agency wlio performed occasional 
fav..»rs — usually without pay — in the nadon.il interest. 

"rm proud they asked me .uid proud to luve done it," saivl Joseph 
Alsop who, like his late brorhec, columnist Stewart Alsop, undertook 
clandestine r.isks for rhe A.gcncy. "The notion chat a newspaperman 
doesn’t Have a diuy to his country is perfect balls," 

From ihe .Agency's perspective, there is nothing unto wind in such 
relationships, and any eihic.d questions arc a matter for the journalistic 
profession to resolve, nut the intelligence community. As Stuart Loory. 
former /.<’» /hpe/o l w:cs correspondent, has w’rittcn in the Columbia 
loun^jli^vt Rr-icn "If even one American oversc.is carrying .i press 
card is a paid informer for the CIA, then all A.mcricans with chose 
crrdciituU :*rc su.specl....lf the crisis of confidence faced bv the news 
bu.*.iaos . — along wirh the government — is to be overcome, journalists 
muit be willing to focus on ihcmuelvcs the same spotlight they so 
rclcmU-slv tram on vHhers." But ns Loory also noted: "When it was 
r<*j.>crreJ. .ilui newsmen dicmsclvcs were on ;Iic payroll of the CIA, 
the sio > iused a brief stir, and then was dropped."^ 

Dui ny dn-* inv.'Stig.ation of the CIA. by the Scn.i-:c Intelligence 
Comm r.cc. chaired by Senator Frank Church, the dimensions of tlic 
.Aiienci’ .nvolvement w-iih the press became apparent to several 
mrnilM ' ^ >f the panel, as we’* is to two nr three investigators on the 
sunt. Bi r .op officiab i>t the CIA. including former directors William j 
Colby ami George Busli, p*r.suaded tiie c mmictec to restrict its | 
intjuiry into the matter and :o dclibt.atcly misrepresent rhe actual | 
setitx* of the actis'iucs m Its final report. Tli • muicivolume report ; 
co/itaiiKs Mine pages ni which the use of journalists is aiscussed in 1 
dcliNrratclv vague and somedmes misleading terms. It makes no j 
mention of the actual number of journalisM who Uiidertook covert tasks 
for the CIA. Nor dors ir adequately describe rhe role played by i 
nc'vsp.iper .ind broadcast e.vecufives in OKipcr.uing with rhe Agency, j 

i 

THfi AGCNiT'S i:»f-:Al.INC.S WITH THH PRIiSS BEGAN | 
during the earliest stages of the Cold War. Allen Uiilles. who became 
Jircitc»r ol tlu* ClA in 195 i. >ought to cst.iblish n fret iiiting-and-covcr 
r.ip ibilin wuhin Amerifa’s most prestigious journaii.siic institutions. 
Bv iipcr.iting under tIic guise of accrcdttetl news corr»'Spv»ndcnts, 

I \illeslH-liov,-d.C:i.A i.per.iiives abro.nd would be accorded a degree of 
.I'-cev. .mj freedom ot movement unobrnimiblc under almost anv odier 
r |H' I't cover. 

.Ameru*.m publ'shers, like .so many odu r corpt>rate .ind institutional 
huiJcfs at rhe time, were willing to commit tlic re sources of their 
companies ro the struggle .igainst "glebJ Communisni." .Accordingly, 
the cr.iJitumal line separating the .American press corps and govem- 
rr.enc wa^k ottcu indi.srir.gutshablc: rarely was a new^i agenev used to 
pr«»ridc l OVer Inr CIA operatives ahro.id without the knowledge and 
consent of cither its principal owner, publisher or senior editor. Thus, 
C'Uitr.ir-/ ro the norum ch.it the CIA insidiou.sIy infiltnicd rhe joumalit- 
nc vorninunir.-, there in .nnplc evidence ih.K America -S lending pu blish- 
cr.N ind news cxccut; es allowed themselves and their organizations to 
‘ becoiiiK h.ifKlrnajilens ro rhe intelligence s^^rviecs. Lets not pick on 
some poor reporters, hi" Clod’s sake." VV^lIU.'m Calbv evclaimed at one 
piiir.t to thv Church conroriucrs invesugacor'. Lets to d'.e manage- 
menrs. Thev were wiicing." In all, .about iwenry-fivc nc.vs organizations 
(ii'.cliiiting those li.stci at the beginning oi diis rriclc) prov.dcd cover 
for 1 1.1 Agency. 



In ndiiition m cover enpabilirv, Dullch ininated .* .it-lncfmg'' 
procedure under whicK American ci>rrespi>ndcnn rtturnij.-g from 
abroad roucincly emptied rhcjr norcbooks and ofterrd tlieir impres- 
skins CO Agency pt rsonnel. Such arrangements, coiit-ncied by Dulles’ 
successors to rhe present day, v»*ere matlc with literal!) dn/.rnr. c'f news 
organizations. In the it was not uncommon lor rnurning 

reporters to he met at rhe ship bv CiA olheers. Il'^eri* W 4 >ulj be these 
guys from the CIA flashing ID cards and looking li'^e they belottgrd at 
the Yale Club,” wid Hugh Morrow, a Former SjturJuy Lvcrufui Po^t 
correspondent who is now press secretary ti> totmer vicc-pr '•sidenr 
Nelson RockeFellei: ”Ic got to lie so routine that vou telt ,i Itrrle miffed if 
you weren’t asked.” 

CIA orticials almost always refuse co divulge the n.imo of joum.il- 
isc.s who have ’ooperated with the Agency. They *•*>’ ‘t would Iv unfair 
to judge tiicsc iiidividuiiis in a context dih'eretic from the i>nc that 
spawned the reLaionships in the first pi.ice. *‘'I'hcrc w.is i t:me .vhen it 
wasn’t considered a crime to serve lour government;* said one high- 
level CIA ofticial who makes no secret of his bitrern,*>s. ’"I‘l»i> all has to 
be considered in the conte.xt of the moralirv of rhe times, rather rh.m 
against latter-day standards — ami hypv»crincai st.in.hjrds at dut. 

Many journalists who covered World War II were 4 lose to pc 4 >ple in 
the Ofhcc of Strategic Services, the wartime predecessor ol the CIA; 
more important, thev were all on the same side. W’h»‘n tin* H.,r cnoed 
and many OSS ofificials went into the C.I A, it was onlv n.itural that these 
relationships would continue. Me.inwhile, the first p 4 »siw 3 r generation 
of journalists entered the profession; they sfiared the same pioliTical and 
professional values as their mentors. ’You had a gang »*f peop-c who 
worked together during World War II and never gut over ir, .said one 
Agency official. ' They were gcnuinelv mc.tivated and highly suscep- 
tible to intrigue and being on the inside. T nm in the Filfies aiui Sixties 
there was a national consensus nl'out .1 n.itional threat. *I he Vietnam 
War tore everything ti» pieces — shreililed tfie ctiti.scri.su.*' and threw it in 
the air.” Another Agency official nhserved; "Many jotirm.lists diJn t 
give a second thought to associating with the Agmey. Ikit then* was a 
point when the ethical J;:sues which most people had submerged finally 
surfaced. Today, a lot of these guvs vehemently deny th.u they h id any 
rebtioiuhip with rhe Agency.” 

From the outset, the se of juurnalists w.is among th*' 1 As most 
sensitive undertakings, with full kni**.\ ledge restrirred to die Director 
of Cciural Intelligence and a tew of his choacn depune.s. I uih*s .inJ his 
successors were fearful of what would h.ippt*n it a joun;nlist-operat*.ve.s 
cover was bli^wn, or if detaibs ot the Agency’s dealings with the press 
otherwise hcc.ime public. As a result. cumacTs with the lieads ot news 
•organizations were normally initiated bv b^ullcs aiul suri'ceding Oir'*cj' 
tors of Ccnmal Inrelligcnce; bv the depuu dtrcrr.4rs iiu! ^hviMon chiefs 
in charge of covert operarion.s — Fr.mk Wisncr. (!rrii Meyer Jr., 
Richard hissdl. De.sim»nd Fir/iGcralJ, rr.icv Ikrn«-.>*. riu'in.nc KT.ira- 
messines and Richard Helms (hiir.selt .n former UPl cm respondent}*, 
and, occasionally, bv others in the C.’IA htcr.ir»*hy known rt> have .in 
unusually close social relationship wirli .1 particular pubii.Nher or broad* 

least executive.' , , . » l j c 

J.amcs Angleton, who was recently removed as the Agcnc> 3 head ot 
counterintelligence operations, ran a completely inde^H•^denr group ot 
journalist-operatives who performed sensitive and frcc]uentiy danger- 
ous assignments; little is known about thts group for the >imple reason 
that Angleton dclibcrarrly kept onlv rhe vaguest of files. 

The CIA even ran a formal training program in the N*^0s to teach 
its agents to be joumali.KC8. Intcllig’cnce officers were ”taught to make 
noises like reporters,” explained .i btgh CIA ofhctal, and were then 
pl.*iccd in major news organizations with help from management. 
’’These were the guys who went through the ranks .ind were told, 
'You're going to be a journalist.’ ” the CI.A ofilicial said. Relatively few 
of the 400-somc relationships described in Agency files folKiwed that 
partem, however*,' most involved persons who were .dre.ady Inina fide 
joumalisf.s when they Ixrgan im<Icrt.iking t.isks for the Agency. 

The Agency! s relationships with journalists, .is dest rilnd in CI.A 
files, include the following general categoncs: 



H Lcgiiimarc, accredited smT mcmlicrs of news organi/arions — 
usually reporters. Some were paid: some vvorked tor the Agenrv on .1 
purely voluntary basis. This group includes many of the best-knowm 
journalists who carried out wsks lor the CIA. The files .show chat the 
salaries p.iid to rcptincrs by newspaper and bro.adcast networks w^*ie 
sometimes supplemented by nominal payments from the CIA, cither in 
the frorm of retainers, travel cxjienses or outlay.^; for specific services 
performed. Almost all the payments were m.ade in ca.sh. (The ac- 
credited caicgtiry ,ilso includes photographers. administratUir person- 
nel of foreign news bureaus and members of broadca.sr terhnicnl 
crews.) 

1 wo of the Agency’s rno-st valuable personal relationship.^ in the 
1960s, accordhu* to CIA oii[ici;iis, w'cre with reporters who covered 
Latin America — Jerry O’I.eary of the Washington StJr and Hal Hen 
drix of the Miami News, a Pulitzer Prize winner who became a high 
offici.ll of rhe International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
Hendrix w as extremely helpful to the Agency in providing information 
about in»liviJu.ils in Miami's Cuban exile community. 0'la»nrv w*ns 
considered a valued asset in Haiti and the Dominir.in Republic 
Agency files contain lengthy reports of both mens activities on behalf 
ol the CIA. 

O’Leary maintains that his dc.ilings were limiicd tti the normal 
give-and-take that goes on between reporters abroad and their source.s. 
CIA officials dispute the contention: "There's no question jerr/ 
reported for ils." .saul one. "Jerry did asscs.sing and spotting ! ol 
prospective agents | bur he was better as a reporter for us.” Referring to 
O’Leary’s Jemals, the officiaLaJJeJ: ”I don’t know wliat in the world 
he’s worried alxiut unless he’s wearing that mantle of integrity the 
Senate committee put on you journalists.’* 

O’Leary amibutes the difference of opinion to semantics. 'T might 
call them up and snv something like, 'P.ipa Doc ha.s the chip, diil you 
know that?’ and they'd put it in the file. I d%m’t con.sidcr tint reporting 
for them.... It’s icseiul n> be friendly to ibem and, gencr.illv; I feh 
friendly to them. But I think they were more helpful 10 me than I w.is to 
ilicm.” O’Leary rook particular exception to being descril^rj in the 
same comexi .is I lendrix. "Hal was rc.illy doing work for them,” said 
O’Leary 'Tm still with ihe Star. He ended up at ITT.” Hendrix could 
not be re.icKcJ for cominenr. .According to Agciv.v offici.ils, nnrher 
Hendri.x nor O’Leary was paid bv* the CIA. 

B Stringers and frceianccrs. Most were p.iyndlod by tlie Agency 
under scand.ird contractual terms. Their journalistic cp'dcnrials were 
often supplied by coopcratilig news organizations; some filed new^ 
stories; others reporred only for the CIA. On S4jme occasion.^, news 
organizutionii were not informed by tlie CIA th.it tlicir stringers were 
.also working for the Agency. 

fl Emplovccs of so-c.illi’J CIA "proprieraneC During the past 
rwcnrv'-live years, the Agency has secretly bankrolleil mimrrnus 
foreign press services, ^leriodicals and ncw.spapers — boili English .md 
foreign langu.ige — which provided exccllenr cover for CIA opcr.irivi*«j. 
One such puMic.itum was the Home PaiH Amerir.m. forty pcrc«*nt of 
which was owned by the CIA until the I970s. T he Dui/y Ameneun went 
out of bu:;iiu;ss tins vear. 

9 Editors, publishers and broadcast network e.xeciitives. The CL Vs 
relationship with most news executives differed hinJamenrally from 
those with working reporrers and stringers, who w'erc much more 
subject to direcrion frojn thr Agency. A few executives — Airhiir H.i\s 
Sulzberger of the .Vru* York Times among them — signed secreev 
agreements. But :»uch formal understandings were rare: rcl.utoiiship.x 
between Agency officials and media executives were usually social — 
"The P and Q Street axis in Georgetown.” said or, • source. "You don t 
tell William Palcy to sign a piece of paper sa>ing he won't fink.” 

B Columnists and commentators. There are perhac»s a dozen well- 
known columnists and hro.idcast commentators whose rebirionship.s 
with the CIA gi> far l>evond those normally maintained lierwecn 
reporters and their sources. The/ are referred to .it the Agency .is 
"known assets ” .and can be counted on to pcrfor. i a vancty «'f 
undercover tasks; they are considered receptive to the Agency’s point 
of view vin various subjects. 



I hrre the most widely read columnists 
who maimaim*cf uich tie^ with the? Agrncy are C.L Subherger ol'thc 
.\. u Vur^ Hmcf, Joseph Alsop» and the lare Srewan Akop, whose 
•rnlurnn appeared in the AV»v York Htrahl-lhhuw, the Sjturdify Evenirtfi 
f*o\i and CIA hies eonrain reports ot* specific tasks all three 

undi'ttook. Solchcrgcr n still regarded as an active asret by the Agena'. 
According to a senior Cl A oHicial. ''Voung Cy Sulzberger had some 
uses — He sign* d H secrccv agreen^ent because we gave him classihcd 
mlorm.^tion. ... fhere was sliaring. give and take. VV'c'd say, 'WVd like 
TO know this; it we tell you tins will u hdp you get .icccs.s to so-and-so?’ 
ot' lii.s .Ktcss in bur4.*pe he had an Open Ses.imc. WVci ask him 
to just repor- 'What did so-and so say. what did lie look like, is he 
h.::ilthy;“ He wa.% very eager, he h>vcd lo cooperate.” On one txrcasion. 
according to several CIA offtcials, Sulzberger was given a briefing 
pafK-r liy rhr Agency which r.m almost verbatim tinder the eoliimnisA 
Iw'diie in the /i/»ie‘, C.y came out and said, I*m tliinlcing of doing a 
pit-cc. c.sn you givr me some bnckgroimd?’ '* a CIA officer said, ’’We 
gave It lo C> .IN a background piece and Cv gave it to rhe printers and 
pui his name on »t.” Sulzberger denies that any such incident occurred. 
A lilt of h.alonev.” he said. 

^Suizbcrcei claims rhat he was ncyi^ furmallv ’’tasked” by the 
Agency and that he "tvould never get caugfit near the spook business. 
My re .ations were totally informal— I had a good manv friends” he 
Mid. 1 m sure the,- consider me an asset. They cat. ask me questions. 
Tliey find out vou’re going to Slobovia and thtv say. 'On we talk to you 
when you get hick?’ ... Or they'll want to know if the head of the 
Kuritanun government is suffering from psoriasis. Bar I never took an 
.issignmem trom one of those guys.... I’ve known Wisr.er well, and 
Helms and even .McCone ( former CIA director John McCone] I used 
to play golf with. But ilwy’d have had to be awfully subtle to have used 
me.” 



Sulz^rger savs he was asked to sign the secrccv agreement in the 
I «0s. A guy Cline .around and said. 'You are a rcsponsihlc newsman 
and we need you to sign this if we arc going to show you anything 
classified. I said I Jidn t want to get entangled and told them. ’Ck> to my 
uncle I Arthur ! I.iy.s .Sulzberg-r. then publisher of the .V.-»- York Timei] 
and if he says to sign i, I will.’ •’ Hb uncle subsequently signed such an 
agreement, Nulzbcrger said, ana he dunks he did, too. though he is 
unsure. I don't know, twenty-some years is a long time. ” He described 
the whole question as ”a bubble in a bathtub.” 

Stewart Alsv^s relationship with the Agency was much more 
exirnswc than Siibiiergers. One official who served at the highest 
levels in the CIA said liatly: ’’Stew Alsop was a CIA agent.” An equally 
senior oihcial refused to define Alsop’s relationship with the Agency 
cxi.epi to say it w'as j formal one. Other sources said that .Alsop was 
p:irririil.iriv helpful to the Agenev in disciis.sions with olficials of 
loreign governments— asking questions to which rhe CIA was seeking 
an.'iwcrs, planting misinformation aJv.int.ngeoui ti» .American p<ilicy 
assessing opportunities for CIA recniirmcnt of ivdl-placed foreigners 

hrvbi!“’‘““ ‘ATi’'!.""*” ""“O" 'ha' hTs~ 

1 . was a CIA .gem. I was closer to the Agency th.in Stew was, 
.'O'lgh Stew was very close. I dare say he did perfijrm some tasks— he 
ji«i did the correct diing a. an American. . . . The Riunding fiithcrj [of 
Che UA I were close personal friends of ours. Dick x’)issell [ former CIA 
deputy director] was my oldest friend, from childhood. It was a social 
tiung. my dear fellow. I never received a dollar, I never signed a secrecy 

thought they were the right thing to do. I call it doing my duty as a citi- 



Alsop ,s willing to discuss on the record only r.vo of the tasks h 
u:,Jert.x,k: a vus.t to Ia.is in 19^2 at the behest of { -ank Wisnet; wh 
Icli otmr Ainrric.ui rciiortcrs were using .inti-Americ.nii sourer 
afc-Hie uprisings there; and a visit to the Philippines in mS when th 
I. 'hou^t Hs presence there m.ght affect die outcome of ai 
election l^s Fital^rdd urged me to go.” Alsop recalled. "It woul, 
^ less hkely ihat the election could U- stolen [by the .spponeiits o 
isatnon MagMysay) it d« eyes ot the world were on them. I stm-ed wid 
Hie aiiu>:iAsaJor anj wrote about what happcne;i” 



Alsop maintains that he was never manipulated by the Agency. ” You 
can i get 1 ^ 1 . 10 ^, led so they have Icvernqr on you** he said. ”Bur whar I 
wrote was true. My view was ro get the facts. It someone in rhe Agenq^ 
was wrong, I sloppi*d talking to them — thev'd given me phonv gi>ods” 
On one i)rc.ision, Alsop said, Richard Helms authorized rhe bead of 
rhe .Agency's analytical branch to provide Al>*ip with information on 
Soviet im^irary presence along the Chinese horden ”Tlie analycical 
siJc of the Agency had hern dead wrong alx^uc the war in Vietnam — 
they thought it c«mltln r be won.” s.aid Alsop. "A,nd they were wrong on 
the Stwicr buildup. 1 stopped r.ilking ro them.” Todav, he says, "People 
in our business wmild l-»r tMjT.»-agr J at the kinds ofsaggesrions rhat were 
made to me. rhey .shouldn i k. The CIA did not open itself at all to 
people if did not trust. Stew and I were trusted, and I’m proud of it.” 

MURKY niiTAlLS Oh CIA Rh:L\TIO,\:SHIPS WITH fSDI\Hf% 
uals and m-ws organizations brg.m trickling out in 197 J when it was hrst 
discloM'd ih.it rhe ClA had. on «>cca>ion, employed journalists. Tliosc 
reports, combined with new iiiloririafion. serve as casebook studies of 
rhe . Agency N use of journalists tor intelligence purposes. They in- 
clude: 

3 The AViv \ork Times. 1 he Agency’s relationship with the Times was 
by far its mosr v.iluable among newspapers, according to (JIA officials. 
From 1950 to 196^, abour ten CIA employees were provided Tiims 
coi-vr under .arrangements approved by the newspapers late publislier, 
Arthur I lays Sulzberger. The cover arrangements were parr of a 
general 7 imrs policy — set by SuLrberger — to provide as.sistanre to the 
CIA whenever possible. 

Subbergrr w,i.s e.si>ecully close ro Allen Dulles. ”At rh,ac level of 
contacr if m.i.s ilu* mighiv talking to the migluy” .said a high-level (’lA 
official who w.is present at some of rhe discussions. "There wa.s an 
agreement in principle that, vx*s indeed, we would help each other. The 
(jLiestion o^ cover c.ime up on several occasions. It wa.s agreed that the 

actual .irrangrnvms would be h:iiidled by subordinates The mighty 

didn’t want to know the speciiic.*-; they v>»anted pLuisible deniabilip.d* 

A H funr C lA official w.ho reviewed a porttor of rhe Agens^’s hies 
on joum.iJ:scN for two hours on Srpeember !>rh, [977, .said lur found 
documentation of hvc instance .s in which the Times had provided cover 
for CIA employees hetM ren 195-4 and 19V>2.In each in^umre he said.rhc 
arrangements were handled by c.\ccutivc5 of the Ti.mcsi the documents 
.li) roncamed srmdard Agency language ’showing th. 4 t this had been 
checked out at higher levels of the New Yorh Times C said the ofticiaL 
rile diwnrnenrs did not n.:-ntion Sulzberger’s name, however — only 
rhnse of aiborduiates whom the official refused to identif>. 

rhe Cf.A employee's who received Times credenriaJs posed as 
«r“*igers lor tin. paper abroad and worked as members of cicncal .staffs 
in the / u^ic* (oreign bureaus. Most were American; two or three were 
forcigTior.s. 

C.i.A •iihcials ore two reasons wdiy the Agency's working rela- 
rtonship with the t tmes was closer and more exten.sivc than with any 
oclier p.Tpcr: r.hc fact th.nr the 7 imcs maintained the largest foreign news 
oper.irkui in .'\ineric,an daily journalism; and the close personal ties 
herween the men who ran both institutions. 

Soizlvrpr informed a number of reporters and editors of his 
general pdicv of cooperaaon with tlic Agency. "We were in touch with 
them— ihcv’d calk to us and some cooperated,” said a CIA official The 
Looperanon usually involved passing on mformation and '‘spotting” 
prospective agents among foreigners. 

Arthur f lays Siilzbc.'-gcr signed a secrccv agreemeiir with the CIA 
m the 1950s according ro CIA officiais— a Her confirmed by his 
nephew, (^.L. Sulz(->crger. Howevee, there .ire varyuig mterpretaiiona of 
tile purpo:,e of the agreement: C.L. Sulzberger says it represented 
nothing more ih.m .i pledge rior to disclose dassmed information made 
avaikible to rhe publi.sher. Tluc ronrention is supporred by some 
Agenev ofhci.^k Others in rhe Agency mainrain char die agreement 
repre.serued a pledge never m reveal any of the Times* dealings witli the 
CIA. c>pcual!v rho,<;e involving covci. And rhere arc those who note 
that, hecausc all o ver arrangements are cl.issified, a sccrcc> agrrcmenc 
would autvun -uicaliy apply ro them. 



Arrcmpts to lind out which uiJiviJimls in the Times organizarion 
made rhe accu%^l arrangements for providing credentials to CIA per- 
sonnel have been unsuccessful. In a letter ro reporter Stuart Loory in 
1*^7*!, Turner Catlcdge, managing editor of the 7Vmci from 1951 to 1964, 
wrote that approaches by the CIA Had been rebuffed by the newspaper. 
"I knew nothing about any involvement wdrh the CIA... of any of our 
foreign corrc.spondcnrs on the Nen> York Times. I heard many times of 
overtures to our men by the CIA, scelcing to u-Je their privileges, 
conmets, irmiuinities and. shall we say. superior inrelligcnce in the 
soruiu business of spying and informing, if any one if them succumbed 
to the blandishmeocs or cash offers, I w.a.s not aw.irc of it. Rcpcarcdly, 
the CIA and other hush-hush agencies sought m make armngements 
ft»r cooperation even with / imes management, especially during or 
soon after World War II. bur we alwny.s resisted. Oiir motive was to 
protect our credibility.” 

Accoiding to Wayne Phillips, a lormcr Times reporter the CIA 
invoked Arthur Hays Suizoergers n.ame when it med to recruit him as 
.111 imdcrioviT opcr.itive m 1952 while he wa.-* studying at Columhia 
University s Russian In.'itiruce. Phillips said an Agency official rold him 
that the CIA had a working arrangement” with the publisher in which 
other rcpi>rccr.s abro.id had been placed on the Agency's payroll. 
Phillip.s, who remained at the 1 imc> until 1961, l.itcr ohcaincd CIA 
diH-'Umem.s under rite brecdom of Information Act which show that the 
Agency intended to develop him as a clandestine 'asset” for use 
.ibro.nd. ' 

^ On J.imiary 3 1st. 1976. the Ttmes carried a brief story describing the 
CI.As attempt to recruit Phillips. It cjuured Arrhur Ochs SuLcbergcr, 
the present publisher, as follows: ”I never heard of the Times being 
approached, either in my capacity as publi.shei or as the son of the late 
Mr. Subl>ergcr.” 7‘hc Times story, written hy John M. Crewdson, also 
reported that Arthur Hays Sulzberger rold an unnamed former corre- 
S|>i7ndent that he might be approached by the CIA after arriving at a 
new post abroad. Sulzberger told him that he was not "under an> 
oblig.inon to agree,” the story said, and that the publisher himself 
' ' ' "happier” if he rcftised to cooperate. "But he left it 



r. rrank Stanton, for 25 years president of the nctw'ork, was 

o tnc general arr.ingcmcnts Paley made with Dulles 

/c ' according ro CIA officials 

(Stanton, in an interview List ^ - oniciais, 



Id he ' 



„ , ^ • . . .t .sort of up 

to me, the hmef quoted its former reporter as saying. 'T!ic mes.sagc 
was tl i really wanted to do that, ok.iy, but he didn’t think it appropriate 
for a !'tmci ccirrcspondent.” 

C.L. Sulzberger, in a telephone interview, said he liad no knowledge 
of any CIA personnel using Times cover or of reporters for the paper 
working actively for the Agency. He was ihc paper's chief of fbreign 
service from 1944 to 1954 and expressed doubt that his uncle would ' 
have approved such arrangements. More typical of the late publisher, 
said Sulzberger, was a promise made to Allen Dulles’ brothet; John 
Foster, then secretary of state, that no Times staff member would be 
permitted to accept an invitation to visit the People’s Republic of China 
without John Foster Dulles' consent. Such an invitation was extended 
to the publisher’s nephew in the 1950s; Arthur Sulzlvrger fiirbade him 
CO accept it. It was seventeen years berorc another Times correspond- 
ent was invited,” C.L, Sulzberger recalled. 

3 Tnc Columbia droadcasemg System. CBS was unquestionably the 
CIA's must valuable broadcasting asset. CBS president William Paley 
and Allen Dulles enjoyed an easy working and social relanonshtp. Over 
ihe years, tlie network provided cover fur ClA employees, including at 
le.isr iine well-known foreign correspondent and several stringers; it 
supplied ourtakes of ne*wsfilm to the CI.V; established a formal channel 
of communication between the Washington bureau chief and the 
Agency; gave rhe .^genev access to the CBS ncwsfilm library; and 
allowed reports hv CBS correspondenrs ro rhe Washingtem .'•nd New 
York newsrooms ro be routinely monitored bv the CIA. Once a year 
during the I‘>50s .inJ early i960s, CBS rorrespondents joined the CIA 
iiierarchv for private dinners and briefings. 

The derails of the CBS-CIA arrangemenrs were worked our by 
soliordmates of both DuUes and Paley. "The head of rhe company 
doesn't w.nni to know die fine points, nor does rhe director,” said a CIA 
o/ihctal. "Both designate aides to work that out. It keeps them above the 
hartle.” 



— including those for 

an interview List year, said he ci.nild not recall any cover 
ar«„gcn.n».) but des.gn.ted contact for the Agency L S 

Mj^kebon president of CB S News b etiveet^WSt end 196l' On one 
occ.isuin, Mickelson has said, he compl^m^d ro Stanton abour iiaviag to 
use a piy telephone to call the CIA, and Sr.anton suggested lie install a 
pnvate line, bypassing tlie CBS switchboard, for rhe purpo.se. Accord- 
irjg to \lickelsori, he >did so. Mickelson is now president of Radio Free 
curopr .ind l^idio I.ihert>’, Ixith of which were assixriated with die CIA 
for m.mv years. 

In r^76. C.riS News president Richard Salant ordered in in-!iousc 
invescigarioii iT rhe nervA.rk s dealings with the CIA. (Some of its 
findings were first disclosed hy Robert Scheer in the Los ,4nge/ey Times. ) 
But S.i(;mr's report makes no mention of some of !m own dealings with 
t'nc Agenc>’, i^hich continued into the 1970s. 

Many Ji r.nls ibout ihc CB^i-CI.^ relationship were found in Mick- 
clsons files bv two mvc.Ntigarors for Sala.nr. Among the di .umcne.s they 
found was a September 13th, 1957, memo ro Mickelson from T«;d Koop, 
CriS Nrw!. hiirc.iu chief in Wa.sfiington from 1948 to I961.lt describes a 
phone call to Koopirom (.olonel Stanley Grog.in of the CIA:”Grogan 
phoned to .sav rhir Reeves fJ.B. hove Reeves, am>ther Cl A official] is 
going ro Neve York ro be in charge of rhe CIA contact office there and 
will i .i{| CM see y<m .mj mhtu- of your confreres. Grogan .says normal 
^nvicies will continue to ch.mnei through the Washington office of 
\ ^ ^ ‘•eporr to Salant also .vtarcs: "Further investigation of 

Mickelson .s hh's reveals some details of die relationship between the 
CIA .ind C ICS New.s.... Two kev administrators of this relationship 
vverc Mickebnn .ind Koop. ... The main av-nvity appeared to be rhe 
delivery ol (.B.S ncwsfilm to the CIA.... In .addition there is evidence 
that, during (9t>4 t<» 1971, film material, including some ouctakes, were 
.supplied bv the CBS Newsfilm Library to the CIA through and at die 
d.rccnun ol Mr. fCo<>pL... Notes m Mr. Mirkehon's hies mdiente that 
the ( lA iiM'.l UkS films h.r training.... All of the above MickeUon 
.icttvme-, uerr i.mdled «»n .i . onfKlcnnnl ba.sis witimut mentioning the 
words ( emral nrelligence Agenci; The films were sent to indiv.Lds 
at pi>.r-ohK-e Ki.v numbers .inJ were paid for Ly individual, not 
goveni.neiir. checks. ...” Mickebon also rcgnlarlv sent the CIA an 
intcni.il CIaS newsletter, accor ding to th e rep ort. 

Salams investigation led him to coii^udc that Frank Kearns, a 
CBS- / V reporter from |958 to 1971, "was a CIA guy wdio got on the 
payroll .somehow through a CIA contact with .somclxidy at (>BS." 

K M..»s has denied the charge. But according to CIA officials, both 
Kearns and Au.srin Goodrich, a CBS stringer, were undercover ClA 
employees, hired under arrangements approved bv Paley. 

La.sr year a spokesm.-ui for Paley denied a report by former CBS 
correspondent [Daniel Schorr that Mickebon and he had discussed 
Goodrich’s CIA status during .i meeting with two .Agency representa- 
tives in !954. The spokesman claimed P^lcv had no knowledge that 
Goodrich had worked for the CIA. "When I moved into the job I wa.i 
told by Palev that rhe.-c was an ongoing relationship with the CIA,” 
\lickel.*.on said m a recent interview'. "He introduced me to two agents 
who In* said would keep m touch. Wc all discussed rhe Goodrich 
situiition and lu’m arrangements. I .assumed this was a normal rela- 
tionship .It the tune. Thi.s was at the height of rhe Cold War and I 
assumed the comrnunicacitms media were cooperating — though the 
GcK>dr;ch matter was compromising.” 

.At rhe he3dqu.arrrrs of CliS News m New York, Raleys coopera- 
tion with till’ (.I.\ is taken for granted by many news executives «ind 
rcp»>rf«T5, despite ihe cietii.ils. P.dev, 76, was not imervicwrd by Salnnt’s 
imx-sngaro.'-.s. ”h wouidn't do anv go,xl.” said one CBS e.xecutive. 'Tt is 
the single suhj'.’cc about whirh liis memory has failed.” 

Sal.aiir discussed nis own contacts with the CIA, and me fact that he 
conrnmt'vl many vif his predecessor’^ practices, in an interview with this 
reporn r I;i.m year. The contacts, lie said, began in Fcbrjnrv 1961, "when 
[ .got .1 phone call from a (.//\ m.in who said he had a working 
rclaciiinship with .Sig Mickebim, The man said, ’Your bosses know all 



about it. A.cciirdin^ to Sd.mc. ilic C.iA rfprL'^cnt.ifJvi* .< kcd cbni 
CBS comtnac to supply the Apney tvi:h um-tlircd ncvt:;rap.*s .ind make 
its corrc^p>ndaii:, availnbic tor d.-bncfmg Sv Arcikv oHh i»!i. Said 
Salanr. I said at) on miking ta rhe r<*porr«:r>‘, auvj Irt them set 
buMdea-sf but no ouitakes. Plif .vcjit i.n tor a riumN:r oj 

years- — early Sex^nttrs.'* 

I In I96*t and 1^6^, Salatit 5crved x)n a supersecret CIA ta.<k force 

j which explored r'.ethods a* be aaaing American prop.ig.inJa broadcasts 
to the Peoples Republic of Cl»X!«. The other membe»*s of the K>ur-nian 
study team were Zbtgnitxv Brze.niisk;, then a prolcssor at Columbia 
University; William GnHith» then professor of poluical science at the 
Massachuseas Institute of Teclinolugy; and John I laves, rhest vice- 
president ot rhe Washington f\>sr Co'.np,iny for radio-T V'. The princi- 
pal government ofiicials associated with t!ic project were ‘'Tord Meyer 
of the CIA; .McGcorg.e Bundy, then special assist.-mt to the president 
for naciomil security; Leonard Marks, then director ot ihc USIA; .ind 
Bill Moyers, then special assistant to President l..nJt»n Johnson and 
now a CBS correspondent. 

Saiants involvement in the project began with a call frt>m Leonard 
Maries, *'who told me the White House wanted to h»rm a committee of 
lour people to make a study oi U.S. overseas bnmdcasts behind the 
Iron Curtain.** Wlien Salanc arrived in VV'ashington for th** first 
meeting he was told that tlic project was CIA spon.si»rcd. ’’Its purpose.** 
he said, ”was to determine hoiv best to set up sbortw.i\r broadcasts into 
Red Cliina/’ Accompanied by a CIA officer named Paul Henzie. the 
committee of four subsequently traveled around the world inspecting 
facilities run by Radio Free Europe anil Radio Libertv (boih Cl/Vriin 
operations at the time), the Voice of America and Armed Forces Radio. 
After more than a year of study, they submitted .1 report to Moyers 
recommending that the government establish a broadcast service, run 
by the Voice of America, to be beamed at the Pcople*s Republic ol 
China. (Snlam has served two tours as head of CBS News, from 
1961-64 and 1966-present. At rhe time of the China project he was a 
CBS corporate execurivc.) 

B Time and Newruvek magartnes. According to CIA .ind Senate 
sources, Agency files comam written agreements with former foreign 
correspondents and .icringers for both the weekly news magazines. Tlie 
same sources refused to say whether rhe CIA has ended all its 
associations with individuals who work for the two public.inons. Allen 
Dulles often inrcrccded with his good friend, the late Henry Luce, 
founder of Fitnt‘ and Life magazines, who readily allowed certain 
members of bis staff to work for the Agency and agreed to provide *obs 
and credentials for ocher CIA operatives who lacked journ.iliscic e.xpe- 
rience. 

For many years. Luce’s pernonal emissary to the CIA was C.D. 
Jackson, .1 Time Inc., vice-prcjid»*nt who was publisher of U)e maga- 
zine ftom I960 unni his death in 1964. While a Time executive, Jackson 
coaurborrd a ClA-spoosored study recommending the reorg.inizarion 
of the American intelligence .services in the early IV^Os. Jackson, whose 
Time-Life service w*as interrupted by a onc-yertr White House tour as 
an assistant to President Dwight Eisenhower, approved specific ar- 
rangements for pioxhding CIA empliiyees with Tiine-I.ife cover. Some 
of these arrangements were made with the knowledge of Luces wife, 
Gare Boothe. Ocher arrangements for Time cover, according to CIA 
officials (including those who de.ilt with Luce), were m.idc with the 
knowledge of Hcdley Donov.in, now editor-in-chief of Time Inc. 
Donovan, who took over editori.al direction of all Time Inc. publica- 
tions in 1959, denied in a telephone interview chat he knew of any such 
arrangements. "I was never approached and I’d he amazed if Luce 
approved such arrangements.” Donovan said. "I.uce had a v^ery scru- 
pulous regard for the difference lietxvcen journalism .ind govern- 
ment.’* 

In the |950s and early 1960s. F tme maga;dne*s foreign corrcspoiid- 
cnt.s attended CIA "briefing” dinners similar to Hiosc the CIA held for 
CBS. And Luce, according to CIA officials, made it a regul.ir practice 
to brief Dulles or ocher high Agency officials when he returned from 
hu frequentjrips abroad. Luce and the men who ran his magazines in 



, the !'^50s .ind |960s encouraged their foreign correspondents ti 
provide help to the CIA. particularly information that might be usefu 
tx) iht Agency tor intelligence purposes or recruiting foreigners. 

At Agency sources reported, the CIA cng.iged tin 

.services of severni foreign cocrespondcm.s .ind stringers under ar 

* rangfovents approved bv seuior editors at the magaruie. Nnt iiiveC* 
stringer in Rome in the mid-Fifties made little sc. ret of the fact that h? 
worked tor the C.lA. Malcolm Muir, Neatnee^s ediror from tr 
founding ill 1937 until its sale to the Washington Post Company it 
19(il, .said in a recent interview ch.it his dealings with the CI.A wer. 
limited to private briefings he gave Allen Duller, .iftcr crips abroad an« 
arrangements .he approved for regular debriefing of ;Vc»<»vccv corre 
sponilcncs by the Agency. He said diar he fuid never provided cover fo 
CIA operatives, but that others high in rhe Srwrt^rek organizitioi 
might have done so w'irhout his knowledge. 

”I would have thought there might have been stringrTs who wer* 
agents, hut I didn’t know who they were.” said Muir. ”I Jo chink 1 : 
tho.se d.iys the CiA kept pretty close touch with all reiponsibfi 
jreporters. Whe never I heard something th.it f thought might be »• 
interest to Allen Dulles, I’d call him up.... At one point he appoinret 
one of his CIA men to keep in regular cont.ict with our reporters, i 
chap that I knew but whose name I can’t rcmcmlict I had .1 number o 
friends in Allen Dulles’ organization.” Muir said that Harrv Kerr. 
Ncwsiveeks foreign editor from 1945 until 1956. ,ind Enicst K. Lindic; 
the magazines Washington bureau chief during tht.* same period 
I ’’regularly checked in with various fellows in the CLV* 

*Gb the be.st of my knowledge,” said Kcm, ’’nobody at NewssvceJ 
worked for rhe CIA. ...The inK*rmal relationship xv.is there. W’hy hav 
anybody sign anything? What we knew we told them I the CIA] and riv 
State Department.... When I went to Washington, 1 would talk t 
Foster or Allen Dulles about wb.it was going on. ... W'c thought it wa 
admirable at the time. Wc were all on the same side.” CIA officiilii sa 
that Kem's dealings with the Ag::ncy were extensive. In 1956, he lef 
Nen’irweek to run Foreign Reports ^ a Wa.shington-bascd newsletter whos 
.subscribe r.s Kern refti.scs to identify. 

Ernest Lindley, who remained at Newsweek unril 1961, said in a rccrr 
interview that be regul.vlv consulted with Dulk s and other high Ci. 
officials before going abroad and briefed them upon his return. ”Allc 
was very helpful to me and I tried to reciprocate when I could.” he saic 
”rd give him my impressions of people I’d met ovcrsea.s. Once or rwic 
he asked me to brief a large group at intelligence pieopic; when I cam 
back from the Asian- Afric.in conference in 1955, for example; the 
mainly wanted to know about various pxroplc.*’ 

As Washington bureau chief, Ltndicv s.iid he learned from M.ilcoir 
Muir that rhe magazine’s stringer in southeastern Europe wa.s a f'l/ 
contract employee — given credentials under arrangements worked 01 
with rhe management. ”l remember it came up — wlicthcr it 'vas a goo' 
idc.i to keep this person from the Agency; evenrually ir w.i.s dcciticd i 
di.scontinue the association,” t.indlcy said. 

When Newsweek was purchased by ihc Wa.‘;bingion Post Oimp.in 
publisher Philip L. Grah.im was informed by Agency offtciaL that rh 
CIA occasionally used the magazine for cover purpose.^, .iccx>rding : 
OA sources. **It was widely known chat Phil Gr.iliam was somebod 
you could get help from,” said a former deputv' lircctor of the Agonc 
'’Frank Wisn<?r dealt xMth him.” Wisner, deputi' director of tlic CL 
from 1950 until shortly before his suicide in 1965. was the Agency 
premier orchestr.itor of "bbek” operations, including many in wbic 
jouriialisrs were involved. (Wisner liked rc lioast of xiis "mighf 
Wurlirzcn” a wondrous projMgnndn in.<;trument he built, »ind pLiyo< 
with help from the press.) Phil Graham was prcbablv Wisners close: 
friend. But Graham, who committed suietJe in 1963. apparently kne 
1 little of the specifics of .my cover arrangements with ;Vtn »iitv’'*, Cl. 
j sources said. 

* In 1965-66, an accredited Newsweek srrinv.rr in the Far East was it 









tact a CIA contract employee earning an annual salirv of ? 10,000 trom 
the Agency, according to Robert T. Wood, then a CIA officer in the 
Hong Ki»ng station. Some Nevrveek correspondenrs and stringers 
continued to maintain covert tics with the Ageiic/ into the 1970s, CIA 
sources said. 

Intormarioji abot’t Agency dcali.’7gs with the IVashington Post news- 
paper is cvtremely sketchy. According to CIA officials, a<nne Post 
stringers liave been CIA employees, hut these officials say t.hcy do not 
know if anyone in the Post manage menr was aw; rc of the arrange- 
menrs. 

.'^lU editors-in-chief and mnn.iging editors of the Post since 1950 say 
they fciu'W ot no formal Agency rclationaifiips with citlier .stringers or 
members oi the Post staff. '^If anything was done it was done by Phil 
without our knowledge,*' said one. Agency officials, meanwhile, make 
no clai ii that Post staff members have haJ covert oifiliaticns with tlie 
.Agency while v/oiking for the paper.* 

K-uharint Graham, Philip Grahams widow and the current pub- 
lisher t»i the Pujt, says she has never been informed of anv CIA 
relationships with either Post or Newsweek personnel. In November of 
19/3, Mrs. Graham called William Colby and asked if any Post 
stringers or staff mernb rs were associated with the CIA. Colby 
as:*urcd her that no staff members were employed by the Agency but 
refused to discuss the question of stringers. 

13 The LommIL' CouherJoumal. From December 1^64 until March 
1965, a CIA undercover operative named Robert H. Campbell worked 
on the CoMner-younirt/. According to high-level CIA sources, CampbeU 
was hired by the paper under arrangements the Agency made with 
Norman E. Isaacs, then e.xccutivc editor of the Courier^Journal. Barry 
Bingham Sr., then puhlislier of the papci; also had knowledge of the 
arrangements, the sources said. Both Isaacs and Bingham have denied 
knowing th.ir Campbell was an intelligence agent when he was hired. 

The complex saga of Campbell’s .hiring was first revealed in a 
C 'mier-Jounujl story written by James P Herzog on March 27th, 1976, 
during the Senate committee’s invc.srigarion. Herzogs account l>egari: 
When 2H-ve.Tr-oId Robert H. Campbell was hired as a Courier-Journal 
reporter in Dei ember 1964, he cuuldn t fy] 5 e .ind knew licile about news 
writing The account then quoted the papers former man.igtng editor 
as s,i)‘ing that Isaacs told nim that Campbell was hired as a result of a 
CJ.A request: "Norman said, when he was in Washington I in 1964], he 
had been called to lunch with some friend of his who was with the CI.A 
[and that] he wanted to send this young fellow down to get him a little 
knowledge of newsp.ipering." All aspects of Cimpbell's hiring were 
highly unusuaL No effort had been mauc to check his credentials, and 
his employment records contained die following r^vo notarinns: "Isaacs 

files of correspondence and investigation of dns man"; and, "Hired 
for temporary work no reference checks completed or needed.’’ 

Tlie level of Cnmplu*II.% journniuuic abilities .ippirendy remained 
con.-nstent during his stmt at the paper. "I’hc stuff that CampbeU 
rurned m was almost unreadable." said a former as.sistani city cJitor. 
One of Campbells major icportonal projects wa.s a feature about 
wo«xJen Indians. It wa.s never published. During his tenure at the paper. 
.^mpL»cll frequented a bar a few steps from the umce where, on 
occasion, he reportedly confided to fellow drinkers that he was a CIA 
rmplovcc. 

According to CIA sources, Campbell’s tour at the Courier -journal 
wa,s arranged to provide him with a record of joumali.stic expcnencc 
that would .enhance the plausibility of fiiture reportorial cover and 
teuen him something about the newspaper busincs.s. The Courier- 
journal's inve.stigarion also turned up the fact that [before coming to 
Louisville he liad worked briefly for the Homcll, New York. £ve«if»^r 
Triruuc, publisiied by Freedom News. Inc. CIA sources said the 
Agcnc> had made arrangements with thai papers managrmenr to 
employ Campbell.^ 

At the Louner-Joumal^ Campbell was hired under arrangements 



made wicJi Isaacs and approved by Bingham, said CI.A and Senate 
sources. We paid the L,ourier-J otarutl so they could pay his salary,” said 
an Agency official wlio was involved in the transaction. Responding by 
letter to these assertions, Isaacs, who left Louisville ro become presi- 



denc and publisher of rhe Wilmington (Delaware) Newt O journal^ 
said: All I can do is repeat the .simple mith — diar nevee; under any 
circumstances, or at ary rime, have I sr/tr knowingly hived a govern- 
ment agent. I’ve also tried to dredge my memory, bur Campbell’s .hiring 

meant so little to me that nothing emerges None of this is to say chat 

I couldn t have been had.’ * Barry Bingham Sc said last yc.ir in a 
r^clcplionc interview that he had no specific memory of Camplixtll's 
hiring .and denied that he knew of any arvangrmenrs between the 
newspapers management and the CIA. Howevcc CIA officials said 
that die Courier-journal, tbrouqli contacts with Bingham, provided 
oiavf unspecified assbranre to the Agency in the 1950s and 1960s. The 
Countr-Jounurl^ detailed, front-page account of Campbells hiring '.vas 
miCMced by Barry Bingham jc, ivho siicceed^his hither as editor and 
publisher of the paper in 1971. The article is the only major piece of 
scif-investigntion by a newspaper chat has appeared on this subject.* 

M The American Bfo.iJcasting Company and the Narioonl Broadcast- 
ing C:ompanv. According to CIA officials, ABC ccnimued to provide 
cover for some CI.A operatives through the 1960s. One was Sam jaffc 
who CIA officials said performed clandestine tasks for the A>?ency. 
Jaffe h.is acknow’Iedged only providing the CIA with information. In 
addition, another well-known network correspondent performed cov- 
ert ta.%ks for the Agency, said CIA sources. At tlic rime of the Senate 
hearings, Agency officials serving at the highest levels refused to say 
whemer the CIA was srill maintaining active relationships with 
members of the ABC-Ncws orgnnizanon. All cover arrangements 
were made with the knowled^ of ABC cxecutivft, the sources said. 

Thc<e same sources professed to know few specifics about the 
Agency s relationships with NBC, except that several foreign corre- 
spondcnr.s of the network undertook some assignments for the Agency 
in the 1950s and 1961)5. It was a thing people did then,” said Richard 
Wald, president of NBC New.s since 1973. ”1 wouldn’t be surprised if 
^oplc here including some of the corre.xpondents in those days — 
had rtinncctions with the Agency.” 

a Tlic Ciipley Press, .ind its subsidiary, the Copley News Service. 
This rel3rion.ihip, firr.r discin.sed publicly l>y reporters Joe Trento and 
Dave Koniiui m /Vn/A-iuc magazine, is said by CIA officials to have 
licen among tlie Agency’s most produedve in terms of gening "outside” 
cover for its cmplovees. Copley owns nine newspapers in California and 
Illinois— among them the .Van Dwpo Union and Evening Tribune . The 
Trento-Roman account, which was financed by a grant from the Fund 
ror Invesrtg.ifivf Joitnulism. asserted that at least twenty-three Copley 
News Service employees performed work for the CI.A. "The Agency’s 
mvolvcmc m with the Copley organization is so extensive di.at it’s almost 
-n^oxsilile ro sort out,’’ s.nd a CIA official who was asked about the 
relationship hire in 1976. Other Agency officials said then that James S. 
Coplev. rhe ch.im s owner until his dearh in 1973. pcr.sonaIly madr most 
of the cover arrangements with the CIA 

Aa ording IVento and Roman. Copley person.illy volunteered his 
news .-tcrvicc to then-president Eisenhower to act as ”thc eyes and ears” 
against "the Communist threat in Ladn and Central America” for "our 
intelligence services.” James Copley was also the guiding hand behind 
the Inter-American Pr^ss Association, a CI.A-fonded organization 
with heavy* membership among right-wing Latin American nrwsp.iper 
editors. 

H Other major news '’rguniznrions. According to Agency officials, 
CIA .files d\u ument addirion,il cover arrangements with the follow- 
ing news-garhermg organizarion.i. among others; the New York HeraU- 
Trihune. the Satunlay Evtwng Pasty Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
Hearse Newspapers (Seymour K. Freidin, Hearsts current Dmdon 
bureau chief and a iormer Ht taU-Tribune editor and correspondent, has 
been idenriiie.l .is a CI.A opernuve by Agency sources!. Associated 
Press,' United Press Internarioml. the Mutual Broadca.sting System, 
Reuters ;ind the ^V/u/wi HcruU. Cover arrangements with the HeraU, 
according to C.IA officials, were inusual in that they were m »de ”on the 
ground i.t-.. by the CIA station in Miami, not from CIA head- 
quarters. 



'*And tKats Ju 5 t a small pare ot the list^ in the words ol one ofiicia! 
who served in the CIA hierarchy. Like mai^y sources, this official said 
tint the only way to end the uncertainties about aid furnished the 
Agency by journalists is to disclose the contents ol the CIA files — a 
course opposed by almost all ol the thirty -five present and former CIA 
olficials inr^ r viewed over the course of a vear. 



COLSY CUTS HIS LOSSES 



THE CIA’S USE OF JOURNALISTS CONTINUED VIR^ 
tually uti.'ibated until lf?73 when, in rc.sponsc to public disclosure that 
tlic Agency had secretly employed American rcpoitcrs, William Colby 
began scaling down the program. In his public statements, Colby 
conveyed the impression rliat the use of journalists had been minimal 
and of liuutcd importance to the Agency. 

He then iniriareJ a series of moves intended to convince the press. 
Congress and the public chat the CIA had gotten out of the news 
business. Bur according to Agency officials, Colby* had in fact thrown a 
protective net around hLs most valuable incclligence assets in the 
jcumalistic community. He ordered his deputies to maintain .Agcncy_ 
ties with its best journalist contacts while severing formal relationships 
with many regarded as inactive, relatively unproductive or only margin- 
ally imporrantj In reviewing Agency files to comply ivirh Colby’s 
directive, ofhuals found that many journalists had not performed useiul 
funcriom. for the CIA in years. Such relationships, perhaps as many as a 
hundred, were terminated between 1973 and 1976. 

Meanwhile, important CIA operatives who had been placed on the 
staffs of some major newspaper and broadcast outlets were told to 
resign ar.d l>ccomc stringers or freelancers, thus enabling Colby to 
assure concerned editors that members of their suffs were not CIA 
employeci. Colby also feared that some valuable stringer-operatives 
might find their covers blown if scrudny of the Agenc>'S tics widi 
journalists continued. Some of these individuals were reassigned to jobs 
on so-called proprietary puhIic.itions — foreign periodicals and broad- 
cast outlets secretly funded and staffed by the CIA. Other joumali>ci 
who had Signed formal contracts with the CIA — making them employ- 
ees of the Agency — were released from their contracts and asked to 
continue working under less formal arrangemeuts. 

In November 1973, alter many such shifts had been made, Colby 
told reporters and editors from theNt'®* York Tima and the IVurAmg/on 
Star that the Agency had 'some tliree dozen” American newsmen "on 
rhe CIA payroll,” including five who worked for * general-circulation 
news org.imzanons.” Yet even while rhe Senate Intelligence Committee 
was holding its hearings in 1976, according to high-level CIA sources, 
the CIA continued to maintain ties with seventy-five to ninety journal- 
ises of every description — executives, reporters, stringers, photogra- 
phers, columnists, bur^rau clerks and members of broadcast technical 
crews. More than fialf of these liad been moved off CIA contracts and 
payrolls but ihey were still hound by other secret agreements with rhe 
Agency. According to an unpublished report by the House Select 
Committee on Intelligence, chaired by Representative Otis Pike, at 
least fiftcc.n news organizations were still providing cover for CIA 
operatives as of 1976. 

Colby, who built a reputation as one of the most skilled undercover 
tacticians ui the Cl As history, had hunself run journalists in clandesi inc 
operanons before becoming director in 1973. But even he was said by 
his closest associates to have been disturbed at how extensively and, in 
his view, indiscriminately, the Agency continued to use journalists at the 



time lie took over. Too prominent,” d>e director freqizendy saif! cf 
some ol rhe individuab and new's ergonizadona tlien working with the 
CIA. (Others in the Agency refer to their bc$c-ki.own jcurnaiisdc 
assets ,is "brand names.”) 

"Colby s concern was that he might lose the resource altogether 
unless we bcc.inie a little more careful about who we used and how we 
got them,” explained one of the former directors deptirc»s. The thrust 
of Colb)'*s subsequent actions was to move rhe Agency's aifiliadons 
away from the so-called "majors” and co concentrate them instead in 
smaller newspaper cliains, broadcasting groups and such snecialiaed 
publicanons as trade journals and newsletters. 

After Colby left the Agency on January 28cH, 1976, and was 
succeeded by George Bush, the CIA announced a new policy: "Effec- 
tive immediately, the CIA will not enter into any paid or contra4*tuai 
rebirtonship with any full-time or part-time news correspondent ac- 
credited by any U.S. new-s service, newspaper; periodical, radio or 
television network or station." At the time of the announcement, the 
Aj^tr\cy acknowledged that the policy would result in termination of 
less than half of the relationships with the 50 U.S. journalists it said 
were still affiliated with the Agency. The text of tl^e announcement 
‘noted that the CIA would continue to "welcome" the voluntary, unpaid 
cooperation of journ.ali sts. Thur, many relacionshtps were pcrmicrcd to 
remain int.ict. 

7'he Agency's unwillingness to end its use of journalists and its 
continued relationships v/iih some news executives is largely the 
product of nvo basic facts of the intelligence game: iournaiistic cover U 
ideal because of tlje inquisitive nature of a renoncr’s job; and many 
other sources of institutional cover have been denied the CTA in recent 
years by busincs.ses, foundations a id cducanortal iiisriturions that once 
cooperated with die Agency. 

"It’s tough to run a secret .ng-ncy in this country,” explained ore 
high-level CTA official. "We have a curious ambivalence about in- 
telligcnre. In order to serve overseas we need cover. But Y,*e have been 
fighting .a rear-guard action to try and provide covet The Peace Corps 
is off-limits, .h> is USIA, the foundations and voluntary organizations 
have been off-limits since '67, and there is a self-imposed prohibition on 
Fulbnghir. ( Fulbright Scholars). If you t.tkc the American community 
and line up who could work for the CIA .nnJ who couldn't there is a 
very narrow potential. Even the Foreign Service doesn't want us. So 
where the hell do you go? Business is nice, but the press is a natural 
One jouni.ilisc is worth twenty agents. He has access, the ability co ask 
aufstions without arniisine susnirion" — — 



THE ROLE OF THE 
CHURCH COMMITTEE 



j DESPITE THE EVIDENCE OF WIDESPREjW CIA USE OF 
journalists, the Senate Intelligence Committee and its staff decided 
against quesiioning any cf rhe rcporiers, editors, publishers or broad- 
cast executives wliose relacion;»bips with the Agency are detailed in 
CIA files. 

According to sources in the Senate and the Agency, the use of. 
journalists was one of two areas of inquiry which the CIA went to 
extr.aordin.iry lengths to curtail. The odicr was the .Agency’s continu- 
ing and extensive use of academics for reccuicmcc.t and informadon- 
gathcring purposes. 

In both in.sL-.nccs, the sources said, former directors Colby and Bu.sh 
and CIA special counsel Mitchell Rogovm were able co convince key 
members of the committee that full inquiry or even limited public 
disclosure of the dimensions of the accivicics would do irreparaHe 



aam;KC CO ilic nation s incclUgcncc-gathcring apparatus, as well as to 
the rrputations of hunareds of individuals* Colby was sported to hiive 
been especially persuasive in arguing chut disclosure would onng on a 
latter-day *Vitch hunt” in which the victims would be reponers, 

pubbshers and editors. , . ^ i l 

W.altcr Elder, deputy to former CIA director McCone ^ the 
principal Agency liaison to the Church committee, argued that the 
committee hacked jurisdiction because there had been no misuse ot 
jourrulists bv the CIA; the relationships had been voluntary. Elder 
cited as an example the case of the Louisritlt Courtcr-Jounujl. Church 
and other people on the committee were on the chandelier about the 
Couvifr^Jcurruiiy one Agency olhctal said, "unril we pointe«d out that we 
had gone to the editor to arrange cover, and that the editor had said, 

Some members of rhe Church committee and staff feared that 
Agency officials liad gained control of the inquiry and that they were 
being hoodwinked. ”The Agency was extremely clever about it and rhe 
committee played right into its liands,” said one congrer. . 10 ^ source 
familiar with all as|iccts of the inquiry. "Church and some of the ^^"Cr 
members were much more interested in making headlines than in doing 
serious, tough investigating. The Agency pretended to be giving up a 
lot whenever it was asked about the flashy stuff assassinations and 
secret weapons and James Bond operations. Then, when it came to 
ihings that they didn t want to give away, tliat were much more 
important to the Agcnc 7 . Colby in particular called in his chits. And the 
committee bought in” 

The Senate committees investigation into the use ot jounces was 
supervised by William B. Badcq a former CIA intelligence oHker who 
returned briefly to the Agency this year as deputy to CIA director 
Stansfield Turner and is now a high-level intelligence otticiaJ at the 
Defense Department. Bader was assisted by David /\arcn, who now 
serves ar. d'.e deputy to Zbigniew Brzczinski, President Carters na- 
.ional security advisee 

.According to colleagues on the staff of the Senate inquiry, 

Bader and Aaron were disturbed by the information contained in CIA 
files abriUt journalists; they urged char further investigation be under- 
taken by the Senates new permanent CIA oversight committee. That 
committee, hosvcvei; Has spent its first year of existence wrinng a new 
charter for the CIA. and members say there has been bale interest in 
delving further into the QA’s use of the press. 

Bader’s investigation was conducted under unusually difficult cotwi- 
.lons. liis first request for specific information on the use of journalists 
was rarned down by the CIA on grounds that there !uid bttn no abuse 
of authoi Jcy and that current intelbgencc operations might be com- 
prumised- ^iiators Waiter Huddleston, Howard Bakei; Gary Hart, 
V^ nlrer Mondale and Charbi Mathias — who had expressed interest m 
the subject of the press and the CIA — shared Baders distress at the 
CI/Vs reaction. In a series of phone calls and meetings with CIA 
director George Bush and other Agency officials, the senators insisted 
that the committee staff be provided information about the scope of 
ClA-prcss activities. Finally. Bush agreed to order a search of the files 
and have those records pulled which dealt with operations where 
jotimabsts had been used. But the raw files could not be made available 
to Bader or the committee, Bush insisted. Instead, the director decided, 
his deputies would condense the material into one-paraaraplwuni- 
m.iries describing in the most general terms the activities of each 
individual journalist. Most important. Bu>h dec reed, the names of 
joum.'ibsts and of the news organizations with which they were affiliated 
would be t>niit(cJ from the summ.irics. However, there .mighc be some 
iniiication of rhe region where rhe journalist had served and a general 
description tif the type of news organiz.ntion for winch he wvirked. 

Assembling rhe summanes was difficult, according to CIA officials 
who supervised the job. There were no "journabst files” per se and 
information Inid to be collected from divergent sources that reflect the 
highly comp.ircmentalived cliaracter of the CIA. Cn:*e officers who h.id 
iuindU'd joumaiisrs supplied some names. Files pulled on v.inous 



under, liver .■.per.vion!. in which il sccmeTI^Bical that jjurnahsrs had 
been used. (Signific.indy. all work by reporters for 
under the r ategorv of covert opernlions. not foreign mtcihgencc.) Old 
suiioii records were culled. "We really had to scramble. s.iid one ofh- 

’^’"'After several weeks. Bailer began receiving the summaries, vvhich 
numivred over 400 by the time the Agency said ii had completed 
searching its files. 

The .Agency pi.iyed an intriguing numbers game with the commu- 
cec. Those who prepared the inateri.il .say it was physically impossible to 
produce aU ot the Agency’s files on the use of journabsfs. e gave 
them a broad, representative picture,” said one agency official. rVe 
never pretended it was a total description of rhe range ot activities over 
rj years, or of the numk-r of joum.ilisc5 who have done things for us. 

! A relatively number of rhe summaries described the activmcs of 
1 foreign journalists— including tho.sc working as stringers for Ameri- 
' can public-acions. Those officials most knowledgeable about the subject 
say that a figure of 400 Amcnc.an journalists is on the low side ot the 
actual number who mainiaincd covert relationships and imdcnook 

clandestine tasks. ... r i 

Bader and oihers to whom he dc.scribcd the contents of the sum- 
maries immediately reached some general conclusions: the sheer 
numkrof covert relationships with jounialiscs was far greater than 
the CIA K.id ever hinted; and the Agency’s use of rcportccs and news 
executives was an intrlligcnce as.sct of the first magnitude. Rcfwrters 
had ken involved in almost every conceivable kind ot opcraitoii. Of the 
400-phi.>> individuals whose activicies were summarized, between 
and 2 >0 were "working journalists” in the usual scn« of me term- 
reporters, edirors, correspondents, photographers; the rest were em- 
ployed (at ItM.st nominally) by book publishers, trade puldications and 

iiew.iletrers. , . 

Still, the summaries were just th.it: Cfimprcssed, vague, sketchy 
incoinpleic. Thev could be subject t;. ambiguous mterprctation. A^ 
they cmMiiicl . 1.1 s.iy,n. sti..u tli.it the CIA lud .ihuscd its authunty ^ 
mnnipiil.-itinK the rdiuui.il content ol Aincti. .'.n newspapers or broad- 

fUcIcr’s uneaw with what he had found led him to seek advice from 
several cepctienced hands in the lields of foreign relations and in- 
relligeiice. They suggested that he press for more intormation and give 
thos«: members of the committee in whom he had die most conh' ence a 
general itiea uf wh.it the summaries revealed. Badet ag.^n went to 
Lnators Huddleston, liakct Harr. Mondaie and M.iihias. Meanwhile, 
he told the ('I.\ that he wanted to see more— the full files on perliaps a 
' huiidred or so of the individuals whose activities had been summamed. 
The request was turned liow n outright. The Agency would provide no 
more mfnrra.ition on the subject. Period. 

The CIA's intransigence led to .an i^traordii iarv d inner meeting at 

Agency he.idquurters m late March WO. Those 
Senators Frank Church (who had now been briefed by Bader), ami 
John Tower, the vice-chairman of tlie committee; Bader; William 
Miller, director of the committee staff; CIA ciirecior Bus »; gene/ 

counsel kogovin; and Seymour Bolten, a T” v! Ta^ 

for years had been a station chief in Germany and Willy Brandts ease 
officer. Bolten had ken deputiaed by Bush to deal with the committees 
requests for information .in journalists and the dmnci; 

Ihe Agency held to its refusal to provide any full files. Nor wo^d it gi« 
the committee the nam. s of any individual journalists desenkd in the 
400 suinmarics or of the news organizations with wliom they were 
affihaie.l. The discussion, according to p.nrricipants, greiv heated. I he 
committee's reprcsemativ..-s said tliey could not honor ihc r mandat^ 
CO determine if the OA li.id abused its aiithoriry— without further 
information. The CIA iiiamtained it could not protect its legitimate 
intelligence operations ot its employees if further disclosures were 
marie to the ommittre. Many of the journalists were contract employ- 
ees of tl .• Agericv. Hush said at one point, and the CI.A was no less 
obligat.-d to them than to any otlier agents. 



Finally, a highly unusual agreement was hammered out: Bader and . 
Mdlcr would U permicted to examine 'sanitized" versions ol the full I 
ales of twenty-five journalists scleacd from the summaries; but tlic 
names of the journalists and the news organizations which 
then; would be blanked out. as would the identities of other UA 
employee? mentioned in the files. Church and Tower would be permu- 
ted to examine the UN^am^lzec^ vcrsion.s of five of the r.venty-hvc ' 

— to attest that the CI.^ was not hiding anything except the names. 
The whole deal was contingent on an agreement that neither Bader. I 
Millet; Tower nor Church would reveal the concent of the files to other 
memlurrs of die committee or staff. 

Bader began reviewing the 400-somc summaries again. His object 
was CO select twenty-five clut, on the basis of the sketchy information 
they contained, seemed to represent a cross section. Dates of CIA 
activity, general descriptions of news organizations, types of journalists 
and undcri over operations all figured in his calculations. 

From the twenty-live files he got back, according to Senate sources 
and CIA officials, an unavoidable conclusion emerged; that to a degree 
never widely suspected, the CIA in the 1950s, ‘60s and even early 70s 
had conccntraied its relationships with journalists in the most promi- 
nent sectors of rhe American press corps, including four or five of the 
largest newspapers in the country; the broadca.sr networks and the two 
major newsweckly magazines. Despite the omission of names and 
affiliations from the twenty-five detailed files (each was between three 
and eleven inches chick), the information was usually .sufficient to 
tentatively idenrifi/ either the newsman, his affiliatiim of Ivsrli — partic- 
ularly Isccause so many of them were prominent in the profession. 

"Tlicrc is quite an incredible stread of rcUtionships.'’ B.*idcr re- 
ported to the senators. *'You don't need to manipulate 7*imr mng.azine, 
for example, because there are Agency people at the management 
level" 

(Ironically, one major news organization that set limits on its 
dealings with die CIA, according to Agency officials, was the one with 
perhaps the gre.atest cditori.al affinity for the Agency’s long-range goals 
and policies: 1/.6*. and World Kefn^ri. The late David Uwrence. 
the columnist and founding editor of U.S. /Vco't, was a close friend of 
Allen Dulles. But he repeatedly refused requests by the <7IA director to 
use die magazine for cover purposes, the sources said. At one point, 
according to a high CIA official, Lawrence issued orders to his 
sub-editors in which he threatened to fire any US. News employee who 
wM found CO have entered into a formal relationship with the Agency. 
Former editori.il executives at rhe magazine confirmed tlut such orders | 
!iad been issued. CIA sources declined to say. however, if the maga.-inc 
remained off-limits to the Agency after Lawrences death m 197? or if 
L.iwrenccs ortlers had been followed.) 

Meanwhile, Bader atrempted to get more information from the 
CIA, luirticulirlv aliout the Agency s current relationships with jour- 
n.ilists. He encountered a stone wall. "Bush hn.s done nothing to dace," 
Bader told associ.ucs. "None of the important operations are affected 
in even a marginal way." The CL^ also refused the staffs requests for 
more information on the use of academics. Bush began to urge 
members of the committee to curtail its inquiries in both and 

concral its findings in the final report. "He kept saying. 'Don’t fuck 
these guvs m the prcs.s and on the campuses,’ pleading chat ciiey were 
the only area.s of public life A/ith any credibility left, reported a oenatc^ 
source. Coiby, Elder and Rogovin also implored individual members of 
tlic commitlce to keep secret what the staff hrd found. "There were n 
lot of representations tliat if this stuff got out ioir.r of the bn'gcst 
names in j »umalism would get iincarci, said ano-.ncr source. L\pv>- 
sure oi the CIA’s relationships with journalists and academics, the 
Agency feared, would close down two M the lew avenues of .ngem 



^ tccniitment still open. "The danger of exposure is not tfic otlicr side," 
explained one CIA expert in covert operations. "This is not stuff t!.c 
other side doesn’t know about. 1 he concern of the Agency is that 
another area of covtt will be denied." 

A senator who was the object of the Agency’s lobbying later s.iid: 
"From rhe CIA poim of view this was the highest, most sensitive covert 
program of all. ... It was a much larger part of the operational ivstem 
chan has been indicated.” He added, "I had a great compulsion to press 
the point but it was late. ... If we had demanded, they would have gone 
the legal route to fight it." 

Indeed, time was running uut for the committee. In the view of many 
staff incml>crs, it Had squandered its resources in the search for CIA 
assassination plots and jmison pen letters. It had undertaken the 
inquiry into jouriuUsrs .ilniost as an afterthought. The dimensions of 
tile program and rhe CIA’s .sensitiviry to providing information on it 
had caught the statf and the committee by surprise. The CIA oversight 
committee that would succeed the Church panel would have rhe 
inclination and the time to inquire into the subject mcchodically; if, as 
seemed likely, the CIA refused to cooperate further; the mandate of the 
successor committee would put it in a more advantageous position to 
w.igc a protracted fight. . . .Or so the reasoning went as Church and rhe 
few other senators even v.iguely familiar with Bader’s findings reached a 
decision not to pursue the inaucr furrher. No joumalisw would be 
miervicwcd about their Joaliugs with the Agency — eiclier by the staff 
or by rhe ienators. in secret or in open session. The specrcc, first raised 
by CIA ofhci.'»ls. of a w*cch hunt in the press corps haunted some 
members of the sraif and the committee. "We weren’t about to bring 
up guys to ihtr commirrre and then have everybody say they’ve been 
traitors to the ideals of their profession, said a senator. 

B.idcr. .iccording to ossocUitcs, was sati.sfied with the decision and 
believed that tlic surcpsjt>r committee would pick up the inquiry where 
he had Lfr it. He was opposed to making public the n.tmcs of individual 
joumalisrs. I le had l>een concerned all along that he had entered a 
"gra/ .irea" in which there were no moral absolutes. Had the CIA 
"manipulated" the press in chr classic sen.se of the term? Probably not, 
he concluded; rhe major news organizations and their exeaitives had 
willingly lent their resources to the Agency; foreign correspondents 
had reg.irdcd work for the CIA as a national service and a way of 
getting hericr stones and climbing to the cop of their profession. Had 
the CIA abused its authority? It had dealt with the press almost exactly 
as it had dealt with other institutions from which it sought cover the 
diplom.ific .service, academia, corporations. There was nothing in the 
CIA’s charter whicli declared any of these institutions off-limits to 
America's intelligence service. And, in the ease of the press, the 
Agency had e\crcisc<i more care in irs dcalmgs than with many other 
institutions; it h.id gone to considerable lengths to restrict its role to 
information g.ithcring and coven 

Bader w.jj al.so s-iiJ to be concerned ihat his knowledge w.is so 
hcavilv based on information furnished by the CIA; he hadn’t 
gotten thr other side of the story from those joumali.its who had 
assocF.itcd with the Agency. Me could be seeing only "the lantern 
show" he told assticiatc.s. Snll, Bader wa.s reasonably sure that lie had 
seen pretty much the full panoply of what was in rhe files. If the CIA 
had w.mced to deceive him it \vouid have never given away so much, he 
rcastmed. ' it was smart of the Agency to cooperate to tlie extent ot 
showing the material to B.idcr,'' ob.scrvcd a committee source. "That 
wav. if one line day .i file popped up. the Agency would he covered. 
I’hev Ci’uld sav they had alrc.idv mfiirmcd the Congress.” 

rhe dcf>enjence on CIA hies po.'ard ant'ther problem. The CI.A’s 
j:»ercfprit'n *'f a rclation.ihtp with a journalist might be quite diiicrcnt 
tluui that of rl:e joufn.ihsr; a CIA ufficuil might think he had excrci%cd 
ronrrul viver .i joumalrr. the journalbi might chink he had simply had a 



few drinki with a spook. It wa? possible that CIA case officers had 
written self-serving memos for cite files about their dealings witli 
journalists, char thc'CIA was just as subject to common bureaucratic 
cover-your-ass*’ paperwork as any other agency of government. 

A CIA official who nrtempted to persuade members of the Senate 
commirree ilint the Agency’s use of journalists had been innocuous 
mamrained that the files were indeed filled with ’’puffing” by ease 
officers. ”You can’t establish what is pufT and v/har ian't” he claimed. 
M;uiy reporters, he added, ’’were recruited for finire [specific] undcr- 
fak.ags .ind would he appalled to find that they were listed [in Agency 
files) as CIA operatives.” This same ofiicial estimated that the files 
contained descriptions of about half a dozen rep^^rters and correspond- 
ents who would l»e considered ’’famous” — that is. their names would be 
re; ognized by mo.st Americans. ”Tlic files show that the CIA goes to 
the press fur help and just as often char rhe press comes to the CIA,” he 
obsi-fved. ” ... There is a tacit agreement in many of these cases that 
tlierc is going to be a quid pro quo” — i.c., chat the reporter is going to 
get gotvl stories from the Agency and that the CIA will pick up some 
valuable services from the reporter: 

Whatever the interpretation, the findings of the Senate committees 
inquiry into the use of journalists were deliberately buried — from the 
full membership of the committee, from the Senate and from the 
public. ’’There was a difference of opinion on how to treat die sul^ect 
explained one source. ’’Some [senators] thought these were abuses 
which should he exorcized and there were those who said, *\Vc don’t 

know if this is bad or not.’ ” i • l u r ti 

Bader’s findings on the subject were never discussed with the tuil 

committee, even in exccurive session. That might have led to leaks — 
especially in view of the explosive nature of the facts. Since the 



j beginning ol the Cliurch committee’s investigation. Icaki had been the 
I panels biggest collcaivc fcai; a real threat to its nvission. At the 
, sliglucsr sign of .1 leak the CIA might cue oft tfic flow' of scn.*iiiive 
I inform.ition (as it did several limes in ocher areas), claiming chat the 
i ’ommirtec could not he trusted with secrets, ”It was ss if we were on 
trial — not the CIA.” sait! a member of the committee szntf. To describe 
j in the committee’s fin.il report the true dimension.s of the Agency’s use 
of joum.ilists would cause a futor in the press and on the Senate fiooc 
An*'l it would result in licav)’ pressure on the CIA to end its use of 
j«>ui*nalist$ altogether. e just weren’t ready to take that seep.” said a 
sen.troL A si.mil.ir decision was made to conceal the results of the st,nft*s 
inquiry into the use ot academics. Badcc; wlio supervised both arc.ia of 
inquiry, concurred in ihe decisions and drafted those sections of the 
commicree’s final report, l^gcs 191 to 201 were enciilcd ’’Covert 
Relarionships with the United States Media.” ”It hardly reflects what 
we found. ’ stated Senator G.iry Hart. ’’There was a prolonged and 
el.iboraic negotiation ) with the CIA] over what would be said.” 

Obscuring the raers was relatively simple. No mention was m.ide of 
tlic 400 summaries or what they showed. Instead the report noted 
blamil) that some fifty recent contacts with journalists had been studied 
by the committee staff — thus conveying the i.mprcssion that rhe 
Agency's dealings with the press had been limited to those instances. 
The Agency files, tfie report noted, contained little evidence that the 
editorial content of American news reports h.id been aftected by the 
CIAs dealings with journalists. Colbvs misleading public statements 
about the use ot journalists were repeated without serious contradicuon 
or clahoration. The role vif rooperacing news executives was given 
short shrift. The fact that the Agency had concentrated its rela- 
cion.^hip.s in the most prominent sectors of tiic press went ur.mcntioned. 
That the CIA continued to regard the press as up for grabs was not 
even suggested. 



TO OWN THEM IS TO KNOW THEM— 
N2LSON RCCKEFELL.ER ON THE CIA 
When Gerald Ford chose Nelson riockefeller 
to be his vice president, he was quick to point 
out that his nominee would Come In handy. 
Rockefeller, Ferd assured the evening news, 
was a man of many talents. The prasidoni told 
no lies. Nelson Rockefeller comes In handy 
just about anywhere he's used. 

Les? than a month after his confirmation 
the new vice president found a ready outlet 
for his skills. The Central Intelligence Agoncy 
was accused of spying statoside. and Rocke- 
feller was called upon to head the Blue Rib- 
bon Commission to Investigate the CIA. Ford 
was sure that Rockefeller was just the man to 
sort the charges out. A few folks have cried 
foul, pointing to the former Nsw York gover- 
nor’s five-year stint on the committee that 
oversees the agency he is now fo Investigate. 
But Rockefnllar views his appointment differ- 
ently. His prior job was, .he explained, all part 
of hfs “working knowledge of intelligence, " 
and a central resource for a man conducting 
investigations such as the Blue Ribbon Com- 
mission. That kind of working knowledge 
shouldn't be squ.mdered. 

If It weren't for his family’s business. Nelson 
Rockefeller might not know nearly as much 
about intelligence as he does. The Rockefel- 
lers’ busir^ess Is money— its management and 
its accumulation. In three generations the 
family has bought control of 250 billion dol- 
lars worth of corporations. It has also cor- 
nered one-half of the total of American private 
invest.mmits in Asia. Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. 'nevltably. the CIA and the family business 
crossed paths early in the agency's career. 

Allen Dulles was appointee director of the 
CIA in 1953 — he came fo government service 
.straight from a job as a Rockefeller lawyer. 
That same year, the CIA, worried that the ex- 



isting Iranian govemmeni might naticnalize 
loieign investments, engineered a coup and 
replaced the premier with a former Nazi. Short- 
ly thereafter, Standard Oil, Itie foundation of 
the Rockefellers’ family business, began to 
tap Iranian oil reserves. In 1961. the same 
script was acted out In the Congo — Pairico 
Lumumbu, that country’s premier, was mur- 
dered by his own army and replaced by a sol- 
dier named Mobutu. In the altermath of the 
Congolese revolution, David Rockefeller, 
chairman of Chase Manhattan Bank and Nel- 
son’s brother, led an expsditJun of business- 
men Into Mobulu-land to exploro the ’’invest- 
ment climate.” It must have been good Using 
Rockefeller flnarjcing, P?*n-Am acquired the 
locnl airline, AT&T built a subsidiary. Esso 
drilled for oil, and Standard of Indiana want 
into the copper buainessi. 

The next CIA director, John McCone, took 
over the reins of intelligence .after working as 
a Standard Oil attorney. Following McCone s 
appointment the familiar paiiarn of CIA Inter- 
vention in foreign governments recurred. Sal- 
vador AHendo, the first Communist president 
In Chile's history, was overthrown by a CIA- 
financed coup in 1973 . The year before, Al- 
lende had oxproprfatad the Anaconda copper 
mines, an Important wing of the Rockefellers' 
family business. Henry Kissinger— chairman of 
the security council that approved, and may 
even have ordered, CIA Inten/ention In Chile 
—is a longtime Rockefeller family employee. 

With a background like that. Neisun Rocke- 
feller is establishing a whole new level of ox- 
periise In government service. He is also in- 
suring himself of a lot of work m the future, it 
will be nearly impossible to convene any more 
commissions without calling on Nelson 
Rockefeller’s mass of ‘working knowledge.” 

The commission on high interest rates will 
certainly need the counsel of a rr,:iii .vfioso 



family controls 20 perr ;nt of the bank-s in the 
United States. It would be foolish to pass over 
his expeneriwe. And the commission on gas 
prices (s a natural, too Tha Rockefeller family 
has controlling interests in Standard, Mobil, 
Amoco. Aroo. Esso. American, Cltgo, Exxon, 
and Humble oil companies. 

If Gerald Ford decides to take on the insur- 
ance companies, we can all rest easy knowing 
he has expert help. The Rockefellers have 
their hands on one-quarter of all the Hf© in- 
surance sold in ihls country. 

After that wu can look forward to the Blue 
Ribbon Commission on Consumer Prices. 
With Nelson RccKefeller (n the administration. 
Gerald Ford has the inside track here as well. 
The vice president la one of the owners ot 
Mazola Corn OH, Karo Syrup, Kleenex. Nuco 
Margarine. Kotex Sanitary Napkins. Skippy 
Peanut Butter. Best Food Mayonnaise, Orange 
Crush, and tha American Sugar Company. 

Ir’s hard to Imagine that the commission on 
corporate taxation would get far witfiout the 
man whose company. Standard Oil of Ohio, 
earned $66 million last year and paid no taxes. 
Or that the commission on the distribution of 
wealth would be complete without tha leader- 
ship of a man whose family's personal fortune 
is larger than the lolai worth of 100 million 
Americans. And just think how useful the vice 
president could be to the comrnission on ur- 
ban renewal and safer neighborhoods. The 
Rockefeller Pocantico Hills estate, which is 
staffed by f*vc hundred servants and protect- 
ed by thirhy-five armed gu3r<*‘s. covers five 
square miles and »s surrounced by electric 
barbed wire. Living like that must have taught 
Nelson Rockefeller a lot. It’s a shams not to 
put his knowledge to good use. 

Gerald Ford mad© a shrewd appointment: 
whatever the .'iubject. Nelson Rockefeller 
knows it like he owns It.— DawU Hams 




o undcrstaiKl the 
^ role of most jounul- 
br-opcrativcs,it is nec- 
essiiry to dismiss st»mc 
myths about undercover work for 
American mtclligence services. 
Few A..,crican agents are ‘’spies’’ 
in the p<jpularly accepted sense ot 
the term. ’’Spying” — the acquisi- 
tion of secrets from a foreign gov- 
emmem — is almo-.t always done 
by foreign nanoioaU who have 
been recruited by tlac CLA and 
arc under CIA control in rheir 
own Cl imrrics. Thus rhe primary 
role of an American working un- 
dercover abroad is often to aid in 
the recruitment and ’’handling” 
of foreign nationals who arc 
channels of secret informadon 
rcacliing American :ntelligcnce. 

Manv joumalbts were used by 
the CIA CO assist in this process 
and riiey had the reputation of 
bemg among the best in the busi- 
ness. The peculiar natui’c of the 
job of die foreign correspondent 
is ideal tor such work: he is ac- 
corded unasual access by his host 
country, permitted to travel in 
areas often off-limits to ocher 
Ainencan.s, spends much of his 
time cuhivacing sources in gov- 
ccnmcnis, academic mstiiutions, 
ih»' miliury establislimcnc and the 
Iricndftc communities. Fie has 
die opportunity to lorin long- 
term pers-onal relanonsKips with 
sources and — perhaps more than 
any other category American 
operative — is in a position to 
make correct judgments alxiut 
the susceptibility and availability 
of foreign nanonals tor recruit- 
ment as spies. 

’’After a foreigner is recruited, 
a ease officer often has to stay in 
the background,” explained a 
CIA citificial. ”So you u.se a jour- 
nalist to carry niessagcs to and 
from both parties.” 

Journalists in the field gener- 
illy took their ;issignments in rhe 
mmc manner as any other under- 
cover operative. If, for instance, a 
journalist was based in Austria, 



he ordinarily would be under the 
general direction of the Vienna 
station chief and rrjiorc to a case 
officer. Some, particularly roving 
correspondents or U.S.- based re- 
porters who made iVequenc trips 
abroad, reported directly to CIA 
officials in Langley, Virginia. 

The tasks they performed 
suincunies consisted of little more 
than serving as ’’eyes and ears” 
for rhe CIA; reporting on what 
they had seen or overheard in an 
Hastern European factory, at a 
diplomatic reception in Fionn, on 
the perimeter of a military base in 
Portugal. On other occasions, 
their assignments were more 
complex: planting subtly con- 
cocted pieces ot misinlormation; 
hosting parties or receptions de- 
signed to bring together Ameri- 
can agents and foreign spies; 
serving up ’’black” • propaganda 
to leading foreign journalists at 
lunch or dinner; providing their 
hotel rooms or bureau offices as 
’’drops” for highly sensitive infor- 
marjoQ moving to and from 
foreign agents; conveying in- 
structions and dollars to CIA 
controlled members of foreign 
governments. 

Often rhe CIA’s rclaaonship 
with a journalist might begin in- 
formally with a lunch, a drink, a 
casual exci'.angc of inh>rmacion. 
An Agency official might then 
offer ,1 favor — for example, a trip 
to a country difficult to reach; in 
return, hr would seek nothing 
more than the opportunity to de- 
brief the reporter afterward. A 
few more lunches, a few more 
favors, and only then might there 
be a mention of a formal arrange- 
ment — ’’That came later,” said a 
CIA official, ’’after you had the 
journalist on a string.” 

Another official described .i 
typical example of the way ac- 
credited joumalisis (cither paid 
or unpaid by the CIA) might be 
used by the Agency: ”ln return 
for our giving them information, 
we’d ask them to do tilings that fit 
their roles as journalists but that 



they wouldn’t have thought of un- 
less we put it in their minds. For 
instance, a rcpvuter in Vienna 
would say to our man, I met .m 
iiite.-csting second s^'crctary at 
the Occh Embassy’ Wed say, 

’ Can you get to know him? And 
after you get to know Kim, can 
you .issess him? And fheii, can 
you I III him in loiicli wich u.s — 
would you mind us using your 
apartment?” 

Formal rr;rrui:m«nt of report- 
ers was grncrally handled at high 
levels — after rb* jr^umarist had 
undergone a thorough back- 
ground check. The actual .ap- 
pr<iach might even be made by a 
deputy director or division chief. 
On some orcasii .ns, no discussion 
would be cniered into until rhe 
journalist had signed .n pledge of 
secrecy. 

’The 5 ecrec>' .agreement was 
the sorr of ntual char got you into 
the tabernacle.” said a former a.s- 
iistam to t.Kc Director of Central 
Intelligence. '’After that you had 
to play by the rules.” David Attlee 
Phillips, former Western Hemi- 
sphere chief of clandestine serv- 
ices and a former journalist him- 
self, estimated in an interview chat 
at least 200 journalists signed se- 
crecy agreements or employment 
contracts with the Agency in the 
past rwency-fivc years. Phillips, 
who owned a unall English* lan- 
gmv’c newspaper in Santiago, 
Chile, when he w.as reertiited by 
the CIA in 19^0, described rhe 
approach: '*5M‘incbody from rhe 
Agency mys. 'I wjr.t you to help 
me I know you arc a true-blue 
American, bur 1 want you to sign 
. .a piece of paj>rr before I tell you 
what It’s about.’ I didn’t hesitate no 
Mgn, and a lot of newsmen didn’t 
hesit.iti: over the next twenty 
years.” 

”Onc of the things we always 
had going for us in terms of enttc- 
mg nyporrers,” observed a CIA 
official who coordinated some of 
the arrangements with joarnaliscs. 
’’was chat we could make them 
look better wirh their home of- 



fices. A foreign corcespondent 
•l-ith tics to the Company Ithc 
CIA] stood a much better chance 
than his compentofs of getting 

the nood storiesr _ ^* i 

Within the CIA, joum.alist- 
operatives were accorded elite 
status, a consequence of the com- 
mon experience journalises 
shared witli high-level CIA offi- 
cials. Many luJ gone ro the same 
schools as their ClA handlers, 
moved in the same circles, shared 
fashiona’bly liberal, anti-Com- 
mimist pditical values, and were 
part of the same "old boy” net- 
work chat constituted something 
of an establishment elite in tlic 
media, politics and academia of 
postwar America. The most val- 
ued of these lent themselves for 
of national service, not 

money. 

The Agency’s use of journal- 
ists in undercover operations has 
been most extensive in Western 
Europe (’’That was the big focus, 
where the threat was,” said one 
CIA official), Larin America and 
die Far East. In the 1950s and 
1960s journalists were used as in- 
termediaries — sporting, paying, 
passing instructions — to 

members of die Christian Demo- 
cratic party in Italy and the Social 
Democrats in Germany, beth of 
which covertly received millions 
of dolbrs from the CI.A. During 
those years "we had journalists ail 
over Berlin and Vienna just _tq^ 
k«p ttacit of who the hell was I 
coming in from the East and what 
! they wen up to.” explained a UA 
oificiai. 

In the Sixties, ccpor.ers were 
used ixtcnsivelv in the CIA offen- 
sive 3 gain.s: Salv.idor Allendc in 
Chile; they provided funds to Al- 
iendes opponents and wrote anci- 
.Mlende'^propaganda for CIA 
proprietary publications that 
.vcrc distributed in Chile. (CIA 
officials insist chat they mai:c no 
anempt to influence the content 
of American newspapers, bur 
some fallout is inevitable: durmg 
the Chilean offensive. CIA- | 



generated black propaganda 
cransmicced on the wire services 
out of Santiago often turned up in 
American publications.) 

According to CIA ofificials, 
the Agency has been particularly 
sp.iring in its use of journalist- 
agents in Eastern Europe on 
grounds that exposure might re- 
sult in diplomatic sanctions 
against the United Stares or in 
permanent prohibitions against 
American correspondents serv- 
ing in some countries. The same 
offtcials claim that tlicir use of 
journalists in the Soviet Union 
lus been even more limitedtbur 
they remain extremely guarded in 



discussing the subject. They arc 
insistent, however; in maintaining 
that the Moscow correspondents 
of major news org^nftaiions have 
not been "tasked” or controlled 
by t!ic Agency. 

The Evicts, according to CIA 
ofKcials, liave con.dstcntly raised 
false charges of CLA affiliation 
against individual American re- 
porters as part of a continuing 
diplomatic game that often fol- 
lows the ups and downs of Soviet- 
American relations. The latest 
such charge by the Russians 
against Christopher Wren of the 
New York Timcf and Alfred 



Friendly Jr., formerly of Newf~ 
week, has no basis in fact, they in- | 

**CIA officials acknowledge, 
however, that such charges will 
persist as long as the CIA con- 
tinues to use journalistic covet 
and mainwin covert affilbdons 
with individuals in the profession. 
But even an absolute prohibition 
against Agency use of journalises 
would not free reporters from 
suspicion, according to many 
Agency officials. Look at die 
P*ac< Corps.” said one source. 
‘AVc have liad no affiliation there 
and thev [foreign governments! 
snll throw them out.” 




WORDS OF DISGUISE 



art of the confusion 
surrounding the use 
of American journal- 
ists by die CIA stems 
from semantic distinctions pecu- 
liar to the intelligence-gathering 
profession. By carefully (and 
often misleadingly) using such 




spyspeak terms as cojitracc cm- 
plo>rc.” "agent.” "control capabil- 
jo'.” "unilaicr.ai memo of under- 
standing.” 'agent of opporciinity 
and "intelligence .asset.** the 
Agency has m.ade it vimially im- 
possible fer almost any layman — 
I including reporters experienced 
I in covering ir.celligcnce .activities 
and senators .iccusttimed to being 



briefed by inrclligcnce officers — 
to determine the exact nature of 
many rclarionships maintained by 
the CIA over the years with indi- 
vidual journalises. The Agency 
has also managed to obscure the 
most elemental fact about the re- 
lationships detailed in its files: i.c.. 
rhac there was recognition by all 
parties involved that the coop- 
cradng journalists were working 
fur the CIA — whether or not 
they were paid or had signed em- 
ployment contracts. 

The problem of determining 
the precise role ol md»vidu. jI (i»ur- 
ruli.sts h.is been cnnip<ninded bv 



tlic Cl As use of ev^uallv technical 
terms pcculi.ar m the pn)lc.ssion of 
journalism — .iinong them .strin- 
ger,” '‘.iccrediteJ Ciirrespomlent,'* 
'Vditorul einphivec” "general 
circLiI.inon.” “Ireebnee” and even 
"reporter.*’ C'lA officiaLs. particu- 
l.irlv f A^lbv, h.avc cons»srenrl> en- 
tangled in :t .>em.intir thiciccr the 
.inswer** to .Mich seemingly simple 
que.sti'»nH .i.s. "H.isSte w.art .Abop 
ever woikeJ tor the i'hVf ' or 
"Has the Ag'Micv ee.*i Used 7*mit' 
inaga/.ine curie spondems .i> im- 
dercuver upv-Mtivef: The an- 

Mver to both jiiestioin h ves. »j- 



though Colby has retused to 
answer either. 

The figure of 400 journalists 
who maintained covert relation- 
ships with the Agency refers only 
to those who were ’’tasked” in 
their undercover assignments or 
h.id a mutual understanding that 
they wiuild help the Agency or 
were subject to some form of CIA 
contractual control. It does not 
include even l.irger mmibcrs of 
journalists who occasionally 
traded favors with CIA officers in 
chc normal give-and-take that 
exists between rept^rters and their 
.'•.mirccs. Their .ictiviries, too. .ire 
detailed in Agency files. 












